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graphs required for such lectures should be 
given at least one day in advance. 

The accompanying cut gives a good idea 
of the arrangement of the Photograph 
Room and of its furniture. 

The room is located at the left of the 
entrance to the Library and is open daily 
from lOA.M. to 5 p.m. except on Sundays 
and legal holidays. ^ /-- 

THE SO-CALLED POLISH RUGS 
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ANY inquiries have been re- 
ceived as to the reasons for 
describing the so-called Polish 
rugs in the present loan collec- 
tion of Early Oriental Rugs as "Persian, 
made in Imperial manufactories." On 
account of the limited space in the cata- 
logue it was not possible in it to give a 
careful explanation of this attribution. 
The documents which were referred to in 
the catalogue, and which seem to be quite 
decisive, will be found in Dr. F. R. Mar- 
tin's Oriental Carpets * and are referred 
to by Dr. W. Bode.f The following rugs 
of the so-called Polish type are either 
documental or otherwise authenticated as 
being of Persian origin: 

(i) The so-called Polish rugs preserved 
in Rosenberg Castle in Copenhagen, in- 
cluding the famous Coronation Carpet — 
the largest rug of this type known (i6 
feet by 9 feet) — were sent to the Duke 
Frederick 111 of Holstein-Gottorp by a 
special embassy from the Shah of Persia 
in 1639. 

(2) The so-called Polish rugs which are 
preserved in the Palazzo Barberini in 
Rome were presented by the Shah to 
Pope Urban VIII (1623-1644). 

(3) The so-called Polish rug which is 
preserved in the Museo Correr in Venice 
is identified by Dr. Bode with the rug 
brought as a gift from Shah Abbas to the 
Doge of Venice by the Ambassador Fethi 
Bey in 1603. Three other rugs of this 
class in the Treasure of St. Marks + are 

* Martin, F. R.: A History of Oriental Car- 
pets before 1800, Vienna, 1908. 

t Bode, W. : Vorderasiatische Knupfteppiche 
aus alterer Zeit, Leipzig, n. d. 

t Pasini, A.: II Tesorodi San Marco, Venice, 
1885, 1887. p. 122; pis. Ixxxix, xc, xci, xcii. 



identified as presents of the Persian Am- 
bassador Sassuar in 1622, which were, by a 
decree of the Venetian Senate, consigned 
to the Procurators of St. Mark's. 

(4) In the inventory of Cardinal Maza- 
rin's Collection, several rugs of this class 
are described, and always as Persian; for 
instance: "Un tapis de Perse a fonds d'or 
et d'argent a fleurs et feuillages de soie de 
diverses couleurs avec sa frise a fonds de 
soie, couleur de feu et verte a fleurs et 
feuillages de soie de diverses couleurs re- 
levees d'or et d'argent." Twenty-five of 
these rugs are also mentioned in the cata- 
logue of the Mobilier de la Couronnesous 
Louis XIV. 

(5) If it is mentioned that there is one 
so-called Polish rug with a real Polish 
coat-of-arms in its design, it will be said, 
no doubt, that this proves conclusively 
a Polish provenance. Indeed, it shows 
quite the contrary to be true. This rug, 
now in the royal residence, Munich, con- 
tains the coat-of-arms of the Princess 
Anna Katherine Konstanza, daughter of 
Sigismund 11 Wasa, but the coat-of- 
arms was so misunderstood by the Persian 
weaver that it is nearly impossible to 
recognize it. The white eagle of Poland 
is represented in colors, and the sheaf of 
yellow grain of the Wasa family is trans- 
formed into a blue, lily-like flower.§ It is 
one of the rugs which was ordered by a 
European court to be made in Persia, and 
came to Poland for the marriage of the 
Princess in 1642. 

In reference to these European orders 
for carpets, a very important notice upon 
a documentary discovery was communi- 
cated to Dr. Martin by Dr. Karabacek of 
Vienna. To quote from Martin ||: "He 
has found in the old sources that such 
carpets and silk stuff woven with gold and 
silver were made for Moscow and Poland 
during the time of Shah Abbas, and the 
author says that the gold and silver must 
be of good quality and not too soon become 
black, because then the Poles would not 
take the carpets." 

It has been said that European experts 

§ Compare F. Sarre: Kunst und Handwerk, p. 
478, 1910. 

II A History of Oriental Carpets, etc., p. 63. 
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generally believe in the Polish origin of 
these rugs, but this certainly does not 
correspond to all that has been published 
by the best rug experts in Europe in recent 
years. In a study written by Dr. F. 
Sarre (who wrote the text to the supple- 
ment of the Vienna publication edited by 
Sir C. Purdon Clarke, and who arranged 
the Mohammedan Exhibition at Munich) 
on the rugs at the Munich Exhibition, he 
states: "The legend of the origin of the 
Polish rugs said to be from Poland was 
many years ago destroyed by Dr. Bode." 
Indeed, in 1891 Dr. Bode gave a long 
account, stating his reasons for thinking 
this type of rug must have been made in 
Persia, and after this quite a number of 
connoisseurs have followed his opinion with 
many newadditions, especially Dr. Martin, 
in his History of Oriental Carpets, who de- 
votes seven folio pages to the subject. The 
Vienna publication. Ancient Oriental Car- 
pets, must also be referred to.* The two 
dozen so-called Polish rugs which were 
shown at the Munich Exhibition were 
catalogued in the same way as those in our 
exhibition. 

I do not believe evidence can be pro- 
duced which will prove that there is any 
truth in the story that Persian Armenians 
went to Kief and made the so-called Polish 
carpets in the fifteenth century, imitating 
the coloring of the Polish embroideries. 
There are several points in this story which 
are quite impossible. In the first place, 
the Polish girdles with silver threads date 
not earlier than the eighteenth century. 
The products of this manufactory, of which 
Mazarski became manager in 1757, are 
well known, and may be dated fairly ex- 
actly. No one with a knowledge of the 
development of Oriental rugs can believe 
that rugs of such a delicate color and de- 
sign as the Polish were made so early 
as the fifteenth century. It seems im- 
possible that anything of the Armenian 
style can be seen in these rugs, and, further- 
more, the place where the rugs are said to 
have been made, Kief, belonged to Russia 

* Ancient Oriental Carpets. . . . Supplement 
to Oriental Carpets. Editor, A. von Scala; in- 
troduction, W. Bode; text, F. Sarre, Leipzig, 
1906. 



at the time when the Armenians are sup- 
posed to have settled there. As to the 
initial K, said to have been found in the 
borders of some rugs, I doubt if it is 
anything more than an ornament; certainly 
there is not the slightest reason for 
identifying it with the fictitious name of 
Kevorkian, of whom nothing is known 
either in literature or in documents. The 
K is no more a signature than the M said 
to have been found in a border and taken 
for the initial letter of Mazarski. 

It has been said that the number of 
Polish rugs in existence, given in the in- 
troduction to our catalogue as about three 
hundred, is greatly exaggerated. In re- 
ply to this it may be stated that in this 
country alone there are at least forty. 
There are forty in the possession of the 
Rothschilds in Paris, and about twenty- 
five in the European and American market. 
At the exhibition at Vienna in 1891 there 
were, as stated by Bode, several dozen; 
more than half a dozen are in each of the 
following places: At the Residence in 
Munich, at the Court of Vienna, at the 
Castles in Copenhagen and Stockholm, 
and at the Palazzo Barberini in Rome. No 
reference need be made to the considerable 
number in the larger museums of Europe, 
which anyone can see. There are also 
quite a number in the smaller galleries, for 
instance, the museums at Krakau and 
Karlsruhe, the National Museum in 
Munich (four very fine examples), the 
Historical Museum in Copenhagen, the 
museum in Hanover, etc., and there are 
at least twenty-four private collections in 
Europe each of which contains more than 
one. 

With regard to the question as to 
whether the Ispahan carpets were made at 
Herat, those interested may be referred to 
the long chapter given to this subject in 
Martin's book on oriental carpets. It may 
be added that it seems a wrong way to 
arrive at any conclusions by comparing the 
modern types which have been made at 
Ispahan or Herat with the rugs made 
three hundred years ago, because of the 
marked change in conditions in Persia 
since that time. 

W. R. V. 
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